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ORDER NOW 


A handsome, completely re- 
vised and up-to-date edition 
of “World Government High- 
lights” is now available at 
UWF'’s National Office. This 
53-page pamphlet — invalu- 
able to federalists and all 
others interested in the world 
government movement — pro- 
vides a. wide-range of ma- 
terial which includes: UWF 
—its background, organiza- 
tion, officers, staff, National 
Executive Council, National 
Advisory Board and Policy 
Statement ¢ a brief descrip- 
tion of other U. S. world 
order organizations perti- 
nent excerpts resolu- 
tions indicating the position 
of 21 church, labor, civic and 
political groups on world fed- 
eration, world law and the 
United Nations * a summary 
of recent developments on 
the political scene * a section 
on the opposition to world 
government ¢ 15 pages of 
useful quotes from leaders in 
various fields * a report on 
the progress of the world 


25¢ 125 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y. 


revised edition, May 1955 
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Maryland Revisited 


WICE in as many months the Maryland branch of UWF 

has been faced with answering damaging innuendos. 
Presented with slurs and implications of subversion, 
Maryland federalists have fought back and attracted to 
their support other citizens in the state interested in cham- 
pioning freedom of speech, thought and assembly. 

Last month there was the now-celebrated case in 
Hagerstown that ended with the public withdrawal of 
charges by the chief antagonist. The second incident took 
place in the week beginning on May 10, a Sunday. 

It all started innocently enough with a public meeting 
sponsored by the Maryland state organization and attended 
by 500 persons at the Lyric Theater in Baltimore. One hun- 
dred new members joined the organization as a result of 
the meeting and all seemed well. Maryland federalists, 
however. were startled and surprised when they picked up 
their usual paper the next morning. In the Baltimore Morn- 
ing Sun for the first time they learned what else had been 
going on the night before at the Lyric. In a prominent 
news story a reporter for the paper revealed that a special 
state agent, working with two plainclothes detectives of the 
Baltimore police department, took down license numbers 
of guests, asked a news photographer to take pictures of 
the speakers. three of whom were members of the clergy, 
and recorded the names of persons in the audience. 

The special agent was investigating within the juris- 
diction of a state law known as the Subversive Activities 
Act, adopted in 1949. The purpose of the law is to keep 
tabs on seditious persons and acts within the state and to 
maintain a secret file bearing on such matters. 

Opposition to the agent’s action was immediate and 
vociferous. Maryland Governor Theodore R. McKeldin Jr. 
said he was “distressed and shocked” by the incident and 
that he “very strongly disapproved of such methods,” which, 
he said, “shall not be tolerated in the future.” 

Editorial comment was in agreement with the Gov- 
ernor. The agent’s actions were perfectly legal, but were 
they sensible? Sensible or not, they could have serious con- 
sequences, The Washington Post editorialized. To put 
UWF “under surveillance and suspicion is automatically to 
discourage membership . . . inhibit . . . activity and restrain 

.. freedom.” 

To obviate this, Daniel B. Dugan, president of the 
Maryland UWF branch, asked Governor McKeldin to have 
the Attorney General examine its books, records, member- 
ship lists and activities and thus resolve the public’s doubts. 

In his reply, the Governor wrote that he was “satisfied 
now ... and always have been, that there is no reason to 
suspect your organization of disloyalty or to single it out 
for special investigation. 

“The members of the United World Federalists of 
Maryland are patriotic, loyal citizens. Their aim, like the 
aim of most of us, is the abolishing of war. 

“It would be a shame, indeed, if any official action 
were to discourage those who now belong to the organiza- 
tion, those who may want to belong, or those who may 
merely want to hear the theories of the group... .” 

Thus what began as an extremely nasty episode ended 
happily. For thirteen consecutive days on the editorial and 
chief news pages of the Morning and Evening Sun papers 
the full story was described for the public and, as in 
Hagerstown. the press rallied to the cause of traditional 
American freedom. 
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Similar resolutions calling for Con- 
gressional support of an effective and 
enforceable system of worldwide dis- 
armament through the UN and a sub- 
stantial technical assistance program 
have been introduced in the House and 
Senate. 

The bills are House Concurrent 
Resolutions 93 and 94, introduced on 
Apr. 20 by Representatives Sterling Cole 
(Rep., N.Y.) and Melvin Price (Dem., 
N.Y.), respectively, both members of 
the House Armed Service Committee 
and the House and Senate Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and Senate 
Toint Resolution 27, introduced on May 
1 by Senator Henry M. Jackson (Dem., 
Wash.) 

Rep. Price’s bill would have Con- 
gress “recommend that the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations devote itself to the single 
purpose of stopping the armaments race 
by speeding agreement upon effective 
and enforceable disarmament and con- 
trol covering conventional armaments, 
biological and chemical agents and 
atomic and hydrogen bombs.” 

Also that Congress, when such a 
system takes place, pledge itself to ap- 
propriate to the UN “a substantial portion 
of all money saved for a period of five 
years,” the sums to be expended by the 
UN “for peaceful development of atomic 
energy, technical assistance programs to 
underdeveloped areas, and general eco- 
nomic aid and assistance to all war- 
ravaged countries.” 

HCR 93 differs in that it recommends 
an immediate special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and would have “all” 
rather than a “substantial portion” of 
the sums earmarked for armament for a 
period of five years turned over to the 
UN. 

SCR 27 is identical to HCR 94. In 
a speech in the Senate on May 1 Sen. 
Jackson said his resolution, except for a 
few minor changes, was the same as an- 
other resolution, SCR 47, introduced by 
the late Sen. Brien McMahon (Dem., 
Conn.) in 1949. At that time Sen. Jack- 
son himself, then a member of the 
House, introduced a companion bill. 

Sen. Jackson told the Senate that as 
things are going now the most we can 
hope for is a “world living in fear of 
annihilation—a world in which our treas- 
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ures are drained away in the manutac- 
ture of weapons which cannot feed a 
single hungry person or ease the pain 
of a single man or woman racked by 
disease.” 

SCR 27 is sponsored by twelve 
other Senators: Republican Alexander 
Wiley, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Wisc., Democrats 
Clinton P. Anderson, N. M., Paul H. 
Douglas, Ill., William Fulbright (Ark.) 
Guy M. Gillette, Iowa, Lister Hill, Ala., 
Estes Kefauver, Tenn., Herbert H. Leh- 
man, N. Y., Warren Magnuson, Wash., 
and Michael J. Mansfield, Mont., and 
Independent Wayne Morse, Ore. 


e Bricker Bill 


Appearances in opposition to the 
Bricker Constitutional amendment before 
a Senate Judiciary subcommittee by many 
of the top leaders in the Republican ad- 
ministration (see May FEDERALIST) have 
slowed for the time being the fast pace 
of proponents of the measure to limit the 
treaty-making power. 


“You Shouldu’t Be Burdened With All This Stull” 


—Herblock in The Washington Post 


However, new action was promised 
by the resolution’s author on Apr. 27 
when the Republican Senator from Ohio 
announced that officials of the American 
Bar Association had been called in to 
help to re-write sections of SCR 130, 
though no major changes were contem- 


plated. 


Disarmament and Technical Aid Resolutions 


Meanwhile, the measure has con- 
tinued to be debated widely in public 
and in the daily press. Extensive oppo- 
sition has come particularly from labor 
with top officials of both the cio and the 
AFL, among them Jacob Potofsky, chair- 
man of the cio International Committee, 
and George Meany, AFL president, voic- 
ing fears that passage would amount to 
barring U.S. participation in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and negat- 
ing the role of the U.S. within the UN. 
The subject has been scheduled for dis- 
cussion at the World Congress of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Stockholm this July. 

Other opposition to the Bricker 
amendment has come recently from the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, the Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees and Bartenders International Union 
(aFL) and John J. Parker of North Caro- 
lina, Judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, in the twelfth an- 


nual Cardozo Lecture before the Le 


ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York on May 7. 


e British Debate WG 


World government and UN Charter 
reform were the subject of debates in 
both Houses of Parliament in England 
this spring. 

On Mar. 6, Ralph Morley (Labor) 
introduced in the House of Commons 
the following motion: 

“That in the opinion of this House it 
should be a fundamental objective of 
the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to'support and strengthen the 
United Nations and to seek its develop- 
ment into a federated world state open 
to all nations, with defined and limited 
powers adequate to preserve peace and 
prevent aggression through the enact- 
ment, interpretation and enforcement of 
world law.” 

The motion was seconded by Frank 
Beswick (Lab.). Replying for the Con- 
servative Government, Anthony Nutting, 
Joint Under-Secretary of State for For- 


‘eign Affairs, told Commons that “setting 


up a world government can only follow 
and not precede such a degree of inter- 


national understanding as, unhappily @& 


does not exist today. 
Mr. Nutting said he could give no 
answer on Charter reform “at this stage. 
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It is still some two years ahead and it 

would be too early to say what line Her 

Majesty's Government will take when the 

matter comes up for consideration.” 

» A similar but more extensive debate 
was held in the House of Lords, May 7, 
following the introduction of a resolution 
by Lord Merthyr which stated that “in 
the opinion of this House it should be a 
fundamental objective of the foreign pol- 
icy of Her Majesty's Government to sup- 
port and strengthen the United Nations, 
and to seek its development into a World 
Federation open to all nations with de- 
fined and limited powers adequate to pre- 
serve peace and prevent aggression 
through the enactment, interpretation 
and enforcement of world law.” 

Lord Merthyr was supported in de- 
bate by Lord Silken, Lord Birdwood, 
Lord Chorley and Lord Haden-Guest. 
The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the Marquess 
of Reading, opposed the resolution say- 
ing that world federation, at best, could 

-come only through force. 


e Cousins to Japan 


Norman Cousins, UWF president, 
will leave Aug. 6 for a six-weeks visit to 
Japan under the auspices of the Columbia 
Univ. American Intellectual Interchange 


rogram. 
Mr. Cousins was chosen as one of a 


number of Americans to visit the East 
during the coming months. Although 
most of his time will be spent conferring 
with Japanese leaders on the problems of 
world peace, he will also make a number 
of public addresses on peace and on con- 
temporary American literature. On his 
way back to this country, Mr. Cousins 
will stop over in India for a brief visit 
with several Indian leaders. 


e@ Dutch Cede Sovereignty 


The Netherlands on May 20 be- 
came the first Western European nation 
to change its Constitution to permit the 
transfer of national sovereignty to supra- 
national organizations when the upper 
house of the Dutch Parliament approved 
by 37-4 amendments to its 138-year-old 
Constitution. 

The measures, approved in the 
lower house last Dec. 2, permit the 
delegation to supranational authorities 
of legislative, administrative and judicial 
powers. According to The New York 
Times of May 21 they also provide that: 

e International agreements at vari- 
with the Constitution may now be 


Cover photo of Dr. Radhakrishnan, courtesy 
of the Govt. of Indian Information Services in 
New York. 
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ratified by a two-thirds vote of Parlia- 
ment rather than by a Constitutional 
amendment. 


e Dutch law is subordinated to in- 
ternational agreements. Dutch courts 
must refuse to apply Dutch laws in con- 
flict with these agreements. 

e Parliament may give its “tacit 
approval” to international agreements by 
not asking that such agreements be sub- 
mitted to it for a formal decision. 

The lone dissenters in the May 20 
vote were the two Communist members 
of the upper house and two of the four 
Freedom and Democracy (Liberal) 
party members. Similar though not so 
drastic articles were incorporated in the 
French, Italian and German Constitu- 
tions drafted after World War II (see 
April FEDERALIST). 


e The Rest of Europe 


Discussion of the draft constitution 
for a united Europe, presented to the 
foreign ministers of the six Coal and 
Steel Community nations on Mar. 10, 
has been put off until June 12. On that 
date, the ministers or their deputies will 
meet in Rome under the chairmanship 
of Italian Premier Alcide De Gasperi. 
Results of this discussion will be consid- 
ered a month later at a meeting of the 
ministers in The Hague. 


Earlier... 


Meeting under the shadow of un- 
certainty concerning the sincerity of 
Soviet Russia’s peace overtures and the 
future course of the Republican admin- 
istration in the U.S., the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe on 
May 11 at Strasbourg passed by a vote 
of 76-7 with eighteen abstentions a reso- 
lution calling on the foreign ministers 
to take a speedy decision on the draft 
constitution. 


The treaty had been submitted to 
the Assembly, convened for the first time 
in more than a year, for an opinion. 
While the resolution expressed neither 
approval nor disapproval of the draft 
constitution, its passage was tantamount 
to a victory of the pro-constitution forces 
over British Conservatives and Laborites 
and French and German Socialists, who 
wanted the Assembly to remain neutral. 
The second part of the resolution asked 
for closer cooperation between the Coun- 
cil of Europe and the six treaty nations 
so that both organizations could develop 
contemporaneously. 


Meanwhile .. . 


By a vote of 23 to 15 in the Bun- 
desrat (upper house), West Germany on 
May 15 became the first European gov- 
ernment to ratify the European Defense 


Community treaty. Approval had come in 
the Bundestag on Mar. 19. 

There still remains one major ob- 
stacle to passage. On an appeal by the 
Social Democrats, the Supreme Court of 
the Constitution in Karlsruhe will decide 
this summer whether the two houses of 
Parliament can ratify the treaties by a 
simple majority. Should the court find for 
the Social Democrats, a two-thirds ma- 
jority would be required for passage, a 
margin almost impossible of attainment 
in the present political atmosphere. 


Finally ... 


Ceremonies symbolizing the opening 
of the single market for steel ushered in 
another phase in the growing European 
Coal-Steel Community on Apr. 30 as the 
first European steel was cast at the Belvai 
Steel Works in Esch, Luxembourg. 

Beginning May 1, tariffs and import 
quotas on steel were outlawed in the coal- 
steel areas of France, West Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, but not Italy, which retains its 
tariffs provisionally. 


e UNICEF Enigma 


The Eisenhower administration is 
still making up its mind about the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. 

The largest supporter for each of the 
six years of uNICEF’s life, the United 
States has still not said publicly what it 
intended to pledge this year or whether it 
would pledge at all. 

Strong indications that the Adminis- 
tration might not take part in UNICEF 
activities now at all was offered in early 
March when a $9,814,333 appropriation 
for the fund was sliced from Mutual 
Security measures being prepared for 
Congress. It was hoped at that time by 
supporters of UNICEF that the cuts would 
be restored by the time the fund’s execu- 
tive board met on Mar. 26, but as that 
date came and passed they were not. 


There is still time for the U.S. to 
declare its intentions. The question of 
whether to put the agency on a perma- 
nent or a continuing basis will come up 
before the UN General Assembly next 
September. However, with only $2,600 
left in the fund’s treasury after adoption 
of the 1953 program, it is feared that 
without U.S. aid this will be the agency's 
last year of operation. 

UNICEF is financed by voluntary con- 
tributions. For the past four years the 
contributions from other governments 
have risen by $1.5 millions. Despite their 
increased interest, without U.S. participa- 
tion, this year’s program will amount to 
only $5,300,000, the smallest budget the 
board has ever acted on. 


ASSEMBLY BUSINESS SESSIONS TO STUDY PROPOSAL TO 


Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, vice presi- 
dent of India, and U. S. Representative 
Sidney R. Yates (Dem., IIl.), have been 
added to the list of speakers at UWF's 
Seventh General Assembly at the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago, June 19-21. 

At the same time it was revealed that 
Gilbert McAllister, former British Mem- 
ber of Parliament and at present secre- 
tarv general of the World Association of 
Parliamentarians for World Government, 
would be unable to attend the Assembly. 
Mr. McAllister was to have given one of 
the principal addresses. 

An eminent philosopher and states- 
man, Dr. Radhakrishnan is the author of 
numerous works on Indian and Eastern 
philosophy, culture, religion and ethics. 

In 1952 he resigned as Ambassador to 
Moscow, a position he had held for more 
than three years, to become India’s first 
elected vice president. He led India’s 
delegation to Unesco several times and 
was president of the 1952 session. 

Earlier in his career he was professor 
of philosophy at several Indian universi- 
ties and vice chancellor of two. He has 
lectured at Oxford and in 1926 was visit- 
ing professor at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Congressman Yates is serving his 


Indian Official and U. $. Congressman 


Will Be Principal Speakers at Assemblyp 


‘ 


third term in the House. A member o! the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, 
the American Bar Association and the 
American Veterans Committee, he is on 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan will be the main 
speaker at the banquet on Saturday night 
and Congressman Yates will speak on 
Friday afternoon. 


Late Addition 
As THe Feperaist went to 
press, Gov. Theodore R. Mckeldin Jr. 
of Maryland was announced as the 
third principal speaker at the Assem- 
bly. He will speak on Friday afternoon. 


Other headliners at the Assembly 
will include C. M. Stanley, partner in the 
Stanley Engineering Company, Musca- 
tine, lowa, who has been announced as 
Assembly chairman and Byrl A. Whitney 
of Cleveland, editor of The Trainman 
News, publication of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, who will be the par- 
liamentarian. 

Main business of the Assembly is ex- 
pected to center around a proposal to 
revise UWF’s policy statement to make it 
clearer and more pertinent to the non- 


REVISE POLICY STATEMENT 


federalist reader and an anticipated re- 
examination of program and objectives 
for the next two vears. 

A four-day field conference and a 
two-day National Student Institute wil} 
precede the Assembly. 

Members of UWF who belong to a 
branch and chapter and who wish to 
take part as delegates in the vital deci- 
sions affecting the organization should 
check with their branches and chapters 
on proper accreditation. Each chapter is 
alloted one delegate plus one for each 
fifty members. Branches are allowed two 
delegates each and one for each fifty 
members-at-large, that is, members not 
in chapters. 


e Mundialization Celebration 


An “International Federalist and 
World Government Meeting Day” was 
held in Florenville, Belgium, May 24, to 
commemorate the “mundialization” of 
that town in November 1950. This Bel- 
gian community was the first city in tha 
country to declare itself “world reenitory 

This meeting, at the Franco-Belgo- 
Luxembourg border town, was sponsored 
by wmwrc, the World Assoc. of Parlia- 
mantarians for World Government, Union 
Federale and World Student Federalists. 


PRELIMINARY 


Monday, June 15- 
Thursday, June 18: 
10:00 a.m.- 


Wednesday, June 17- 


SCHEDULE: 


Field Conference 


SEVENTH GENERAL 
2:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 


UWF ASSEMBLY 


Addresses on: 
Technical Assistance 
Colonialism 
Disarmament 
UN Charter Review 


Thursday, June 18: 
10:00 a.m.- 


Thursday, June 18: 
All day 


All day 


Thursday, June 18: 
5:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


Friday, June 19: 


10:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


Student Institute 
Organization Structure 
Committee 


Finance Committee 
Meeting 


Registration begins 


National Executive Council 


Meeting 


Opening Plenary Session— 
Report of the President 


7:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Saturday, June 20: 
9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


Sunday, June 21: 
9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


Meetings of the Convention 
Committees 


Second Plenary Session: 
Election of Executive 
Council, Reports of As- 
sembly Committees 


Second Plenary Session, 
continued 


Reception 


Banquet 


Third Plenary Session: Final 
Adjournment 


National Executive Council 
Meeting 
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e Facts ona UN Visit 


Three times a day—five days a week 
—at 11 a.m., 1:15 p.m. and 3 p.m., brief- 


on the background, organization 


ind activities of the UN are held by the 
American Assoc. for the UN at UN Head- 
quarters. 

Designed to help the visitor to the 
United Nations, these briefings are per- 
formed by twenty-two volunteers, well 
up on UN facts and figures. 


Recipients of UWF of Ohio’s first annual peace 
awards at the branch’s convention in May. 
Left to right, Thomas C. MacGowan, for the 
Akron chapter, Mrs. Martha Boyajian of 
Akron, Byrl A. Whitney of Cleveland, Mrs. 
W. W. Bray of Cincinnati. 


Visitors may also be accommodated 


ts the delegates’ dining room, between 


11:15 am. and 11:45 a.m., and between 
1:45 p.m. and 2:15 p.m. Prices are rea- 
sonable. 


e Feds in the News 


Susan NAGELBERG, vice president of 
the Columbia Univ. chapter of UWF, 
has been elected president of the Bar- 
nard Undergraduate Association. This is 
the highest award that can be conferred 
on a Barnard student. 

A major in government, Miss Nagel- 
berg is associate editor of The Barnard 
Bulletin and is a member of the Columbia 
Student Council. 

Pierce Butter Jr., chairman of 
UWF'’s Executive Council, and NorMaNn 
Cousins, UWF president, appeared on 
national radio and TV hookups this spring. 

Mr. Butler, an attorney from Minne- 
apolis, on Mar. 24 debated with Clarence 
Streit, president of Federal Union, Inc., 
the question “Is World Government a 
Realistic Goal?”—on Town Meeting of 
the Air, broadcast from Detroit. The pro- 
gram was arranged and sponsored by the 
Detroit Chapter of UWF. 

Mr. Cousins and the Rev. Donald 


_ a member of UWF’s Execu- 


tive Council, appeared on Author Meets 
the Critic on Apr. 2 in defense of Mr. 
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Cousins’ book, “Who Speaks for Man?” 
Arguing against Mr. Cousins’ thesis that 
we must and can have a world federation 
of limited powers now was Laurence 
Fertig, columnist for the New York 
World Telegram & Sun. 

On Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
Butler defended the proposition of world 
government as a practical and _ realistic 
solution to the problem of war while Mr. 
Streit proposed a federal union of the 
North Atlantic democracies as a_ better 
means of avoiding future wars. 

Copies of the debate are available 
from Town Hall, New York 36. Request 
the Mar. 24 issue of “Town Meeting,” 
(Vol. 18, No. 44). Single copy, 15¢ plus 
postage. 


e New Student Group 


A new group, the New England Stu- 
dent Committee of UWF, nesco for 
short, has been created by Thomas Ma- 
honey, New England Council chairman, 
in response to “the increasing strength of 
student federalists in New England.” 

Howard Simmons, a junior at M.LT., 
has been named chairman of the group; 
David Hanson, freshman at Harvard and 
member of UWF’s National Executive 
Council, is vice chairman. 

NEsco’s function will be to coordi- 
nate the work of student federalist groups 
in the New England area in addition to 
setting up a speakers’ bureau. 

A highlight of their program will 
be to cooperate with organizations in the 
New England Conference on UN Re- 
vision, now a permanent group as a re- 
sult of their conference in April (See 
May Feperauist). The Conference is 
now in the process of being changed from 
a semi-political group sponsored by UWF, 
the Students for Democratic Action and 
Nat. Student Assoc. to a non-profit, edu- 
cational association, sponsored possibly 
by student religious groups and non- 
partisan international groups. 


e Cousins Book 


Norman Cousins’ “Who Speaks for 
Man?” has gone into its fifth printing 
since publication in January. 

An original printing of 10,000, half 
cloth-bound, half paper-backed, was fol- 
lowed by three printings of 2,500 cloth- 
bounds and one of 3,000 of the paper, for 
a total of 20,500. 

UWF's National Office has been 
handling distribution of the paper edition, 
the royalties from which, Mr. Cousins has 
made over to UWF. To date, 5,300 of the 
federalist edition have been sold at $1.95 
for single copies and $1.25 in lots of ten 
or more. The cloth-bound edition sells for 
$3.50. 

“Who Speaks for Man?” has won 
wide critical acclaim in every section of 


the country and, with its theme of world 
federal government, has resulted in ex- 
traordinary publicity for UWF. 

Of 115 reviews examined, ninety- 
five in daily newspapers, nine in religious 
publications, and eleven in magazines, 
only three voiced strong opposition to 
Mr. Cousins’ thesis: American Mercury 
magazine, the Houston Press and the San 
Raphael (Cal.) Independent-Journal Mar- 
gin Magazine. 

While thirteen other reviews took no 
editorial position on the book and eleven 
expressed their scepticism, among them 
the Chicago Tribune, the great majority 
ranged from “impressed with reserva- 
tions” (12 dailies) to “impressed and 
tending pro” (25) and “enthusiastic” 

Some of the enthusiastic reviewers 
included Joseph Harrison in the Christian 
Science Monitor, Robert L. Perkin in the 
(Denver) Rocky Mountain News, Mary 
Stahlman Douglas in the Nashville Ban- 
ner, Joseph Henry Jackson in the San 
Francisco Chronicle and W. Earl Hall, 
managing editor of the Mason City (lowa) 
Globe-Gazette. 

Mr. Hall wrote: 

“LT almost wish that “Who Speaks for 
Man?’ could be made required reading 
for all Americans with a mature mind. .. . 
If the proposal put forward by Norman 
Cousins is to be tabled, what do you— 
what does anybody—have to suggest as 
an alternative? It’s no time for drifting— 
much less for yawning.” 

Mr. Perkin called the book a “tre- 
mendously important one,” and followed 


Norman Cousins autographs copies of “Who 
Speaks for Man?” for Florida federalists during 
his recent speaking tour through that state. 


that “if ideas and principles count for as 
much as emotions and appetites in our 
lives, and they do, this book deserves the 
widest possible audience.” 

“There is an intensity and sincerity 
of purpose about the book,” Mr. Harrison 
wrote, “which gives it tresh and vital 
impact.” 
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Are We 


Ready for Peace? 


DONALD HARRINGTON 


MERICANS are asking the question, “Are They Ready for 

Peace?” By this they mean the Soviet Union, the rea- 
sons are obvious. 

For a number of years now the Soviets have stood 
directly athwart the path to peace. They began by taking 
advantage of the trust put in them by our wartime leaders 
by breaking their promises of free elections. They, by sub- 
verting free countries like Czechoslovakia, aided the under- 
ground enemy everywhere and the active enemy-aggressor 
in Korea. They carried on a campaign of villification against 
us so extreme as to make any fair-minded person wonder 
what possible ground of rapprochement they might be 
left. 

Now suddenly, with Stalin’s death and Malenkov’s 
ascension to power, a wholly new situation has arisen, and 
with it the possibility of a new orientation of Soviet foreign 
policy. There are already innumerable signs of this, and 
we Americans are striving desperately to understand what 
they may mean. 

In Stalin’s funeral, Malenkov described all outstanding 
issues between East and West as “negotiable.” This had 
been declared before for propaganda purposes, but this 
time the Soviets began to follow up with “deeds.” The Rus- 
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sian propaganda apparatus stopped its abusive disparage- 
ment of the Western allies. It admitted that the Western 
nations had had a share in the defeat of Nazi Germany. 
It expressed regret over the loss of British lives in the 
shooting down of a British plane over the Berlin corridor, 
and proposed talks to avoid a repetition. It proposed imme- 
diate exchange of sick and wounded prisoners in Korea. 
China, meanwhile, called for resumption of truce talks on 
the basis of the previously denied principle of voluntary 
repatriation of prisoners, and carried the proposal in a for- 
mal note to the UN. Russia called for a four power con- 
ference to prepare a German peace treaty. The sentences 
of the Jewish doctors were reversed; the campaign of anti- 
Semitism abruptly stopped in its tracks; Soviet prisoners 
were amnestied by the thousands; and home rations sharply 
increased. It began to look as though one period of Soviet 
history had definitely ended and another begun. And now 
the American people are asking each other, “What does it 
mean? Are the Russians finally ready for peace?” 

I want to say flatly that I think we’re asking the wrong 
question. There is no way of our knowing whether the 
Soviets are really ready for peace. Certainly we cannot 
rely on their words. Their manner of diplomacy reminds 
me of those lines from one of the Psalms, “The words of 
his mouth were smooth as butter, but war was in his heart.” 
The present reversal in.Soviet policy offers no true indi- 
cation either, for reversals are characteristic of Soviet 
foreign policy, as the Russo-German pact of 1940 has 
shown. What the latest move probably means is that the 
new Soviet regime simply does not yet have the power nor 
the prestige necessary to sustain the arduous program pur- 
sued by Stalin. Consequently, a decision has been made to 
reverse the field, liquidate for the present the external ad- 
ventures in aggression and subversion, and get the home 
front problem down to manageable proportions. At the 
same time my guess is that the new masters in the Kremlin 
see an opportunity to break up the Western defense system 
by offering a reunited, evacuated Germany for whose alle- 
giance they can bid with the ripe plum of Eastern Euro- 
pean markets and raw materials. They see a chance to test 
the American economy’s flexibility in a situation neither 
cold nor hot, and perhaps see breakdown. All this will be 
done within the framework of their long-range political 
and military objective. 


“Are We Ready for Peace?” is a revised version of the 
World Government Sunday sermon made by the Rev. 
Harrington at the Community Church, N, Y. C., Apr. 12. 
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What is the Soviets long-range objective? Their strat- 
egy can only be understood as something wholly fiexible and 
pragmatic but always with an ultimate goal in mind. The 
immediate policies change and reverse themselves; the 
objective is unchanging. They have been set forth count- 
less times, in Stalin’s “Problems of Leninism” and other 
works, and there should be no confusion regarding them. 
The Soviet leaders work towards the eventual achievement 
of a World Union of Soviet Socialist Republics run by the 
Politburo in Moscow. They succeed through intervention 
by the Red Army, as in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
through subversion, as in Czechoslovakia, through aid to 
Communist revolutionaries, as in China, and, should it be- 
come possible, through revolutionary action by Communist 
parties in capitalist countries suffering an economic break- 
down involving such widespread suffering as to lead the 
people to revolt against the government. The Soviets be- 
lieve that in the final agony of its breakdown, capitalism 
will always go to war against the Soviet Union. They intend 
to remain strong enough to survive that war, and out of 
the misery of its total wreckage to organize, by ruthless 
determination and slaughter of all opposition, their Com- 
munist world. This is their objective and their strategy, and 
it has been set forth as clearly as Hitler ever set forth his 
intentions in “Mein Kampf.” Are the Soviets ready for 
peace? Only to the degree that it may serve the long range 
objective of world conquest which they have set forth. 

Our deepest trouble is not that we don’t know what 
the Soviets are going to do, or what they are ready to do, 
but that basically we don’t know what we want to do or 
ought to do. So we come to a second question we ought to 
be asking ourselves, “Are we ready for peace?” 


Now, there’s no question but that we do believe in 
peace on the basis of principle. And we're war-weary 
enough for peace. And we're plumb sick and tired of paying 
these huge and terrible taxes. But war-weariness and good 
intentions do not constitute a readiness for peace. Thus, 
our question leads us to the deeper one, “What is peace?” 
Surely this is the crucial question, for how can we know 
if we're ready, if we’re not absolutely sure what peace is. 


The question was put by former Ambassador Ernest 
Gross in one of his last appearances in the United Nations 
before his retirement. Peace, he thought, was not simply 
an absence of violence. It was acts, not pacts; deeds, not 
words, 

But Mr. Gross did not say what acts, what deeds, what 
over-all arrangements were needed to constitute peace for 
our time. Either he did not know (and I don’t believe the 
question has been carefully studied at the governmental 
level) or he believed his fellow-countrymen were unready 
to accept the terms and pay the price of peace. 


Whatever, his words received the same reply from the 
Soviet that the United States has heard over and over again 
since World War II. Which is to say, nothing. The Soviets 
made some wholly inadequate and insulting proposals. 
Unfortunately, we had little to add ourselves, angrily de- 
claring their remarks in turn to be inadequate and insulting. 
Period. That’s all. Our whole attitude seemed to imply that 
we would wait for the Soviets to make adequate proposals 
based on acts. But why wait for them? Why on the 
defensive? 


THINK an answer can be found in our inability to estab- 
lish a working definition of the word “peace.” We have 
only the old, shopworn, now meaningless idea—that peace 
is a situation where everyone lets everyone else alone. The 
world of that answer is dead, gone never to return. It is 
the world of an isolationism which our own technology has 
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rendered forever obsolete. It proved its inadequacy at the 
end of World War II when we lost the peace because we 
were unprepared for its problems and didn’t understand its 
conditions. 


Then, what is peace? The answer is not complicated. 
It is indicated clearly by history, philosophy, religion and 
human experience. There is an ancient maxim, “Political 
bodies in geographical proximity must unite or fight.” 
Today, all nations are in “geographical proximity.” Peace 
is the guarantee that despite this proximity the nations will 
not fight. Clearly, peace entails the setting up of machinery 
for the permanent abolition of war everywhere, else it 
should only be temporary, and therefore not peace at all. 

The question, then, is what kind of machinery, what 
kind of law must we have to insure peace, and will we 
have it before or after World War III? Shall we have a 
world empire of states run from the top down, like the 
empire of Rome or the new empire of Moscow? Or, ideally, 
shall we have a limited world federation made up of dis- 
similar states and societies which have maintained their 
sovereign rights and distinctions in every respect save one, 
the right and the power to make war upon their neighbors? 
This would mean, of course, that all states had given up 
simultaneously this latter right by mutual consent, and 
vested it in an international security system capable of safe- 
guarding the uniqueness of each from the ravages of any 
other. 


Thus, you see, the question of peace revolves around 
the larger question of whether we, the American people, 
upon whom the mantle of leadership has fallen, are ready 
now to propose a structure of security adequate to the needs 
of the modern world which would render each secure from 
any or all. 


It hardly need be noted that there are still many, 
including the United States State Department, who are un- 
willing or unable to see the problem in this light. They 
would like to see us solve all of the little problems first: 
Austria, Germany, Korea, Japan. But in each of these 
cases the life and death security of the great powers is 
involved. How can they take any chance in the settlement 
of these questions? How can they afford to run the risk of 
the other’s capturing major influence in these basic areas? 
If the Soviets get out of Austria, they will have to pull out 
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of all the satellites as well. They ought to, of course! But 
can they afford to run the risk of the satellite governments 
being overturned and the new regimes being turned 
against them? 

The same is true of us. How can we solve the problem 
of Germany in a way that prevents a newly-united Germany 
from turning her power either to East or West, or trom 
plaving one against the other? Yet, what shall we do if the 
Soviets offer to evacuate Eastern Germany and permit re- 
unification? 

I, for one, do not see how any of these little problems 
can be solved apart from a solution of the problem of secur- 
ity against war. We make a fatal mistake if we think, as we 
seem now to, that a lot of small solutions will eventually 
add up to an over-all cure. Just the contrary, only an over- 
ill solution of the security problem will permit remedies of 
these smaller-area problems which so deeply involve the 
ultimate security of both of the great power systems. 


Juar the world most desperately needs today is a 
United States long-range peace strategy and objec- 
tive; for us to say to the world that we believe there can 
be true peace only when all nations are safe from aggres- 
sion or the threat of it under a body of enforceable inter- 
national law. We must declare that for such law we shall 
labor until, in God’s good time, we shall achieve it; that 
‘not rapidity of achievement shall be our guide, nor any 
quick, easy, propagandistically useful, but unsound success. 
Rather, soundness of principle, safety of process and pa- 
tience must be our guides towards the goal. 

This has already begun with President Eisenhower's 
statement before the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors that we all want peace—that we want to be able to 
live in safety and still keep our individual identities. But 
for true peace President Eisenhower will have to elaborate 
on his initial declaration. He must embrace the idea that a 
structure of security, worthy of its name, should be de- 
signed in such a way as to guarantee that outstanding 
issues between the Soviets and ourselves will stay settled. 
Only this kind of structure can permit the settlement, say, 
of the German and Japanese problems without their be- 
coming a threat later to all nations. It would be the Presi- 
dent’s greatest weapon for peace. 

The President might then appoint a commission to 
study amendment of the United Nations Charter in 1955, 
and to prepare proposals to that end. The President might 
charge the commission to cooperate with non-governmen- 
tal citizens’ organizations, like the churches, service clubs 
and peace societies, with the view of getting the widest 
possible public discussion of the issues involved in Charter 
amendment. Such a commission has already been estab- 
lished by the governments of the Netherlands and other 
countries. 

In 1955 we may anticipate a vote to call a review 
conference, to be convened in the spring of 1957, imme- 
diately following the American national elections. For two 
years the delegates of all of the UN countries would then 
discuss, in the spotlight of world publicity, what precise 
and specific powers ought to be given to the UN to make 
it capable of preventing any nation from committing ag- 
gression against another. At the end of that time, might we 
not hope that two-thirds to three-quarters of the nations 
would have agreed to give up simultaneously the right and 
power to go to war, and to vest the UN itself with power 
to maintain world security under a system of universal 
disarmament? 

The Russians probably would not go along with such 
a proposal. It cuts straight across their ultimate objective 
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a world union of Soviet Republics run from Moscow. 
But let us say that three-quarters of the nations were pre- 
pared to advocate such a process, and then, while main- 
taining their full armed security, undertook the long and 
difficult task of ratification of the plan—to go into final 
effect only when all nations agreed. We can imagine the 
excitement and interest there would be as nation after 
nation ratified the UN proposal, and thus declared itsel! 
ready to participate in a limited world system of security 
against war. 

In the United States, ratification would be a long 
process, involving a constitutional amendment, for we 
would have to give up the right of Congress to declare war. 
My guess is that this will take at least five years. It will 
involve the education and understanding of the vast major- 
ity of our people. 

Eventually, all might be in except the Soviets and their 
satellites. This might convince them that there was no 
longer any hope of their ever achieving their already dis- 
credited world dictatorship by force of arms. I believe 
they would then ratify on the same terms as everyone else, 
simply because there would be nowhere else for them to 
go. They would be losing their satellites and their own 
peoples’ loyalties. They would be running the constant risk 
of war with a world that had glimpsed peace and justice 
and knew how to get it. 

This long-range program of advocacy would have to 
be undertaken in a spirit of firmness and goodwill, insistent 
persuasion, pleasantness, persistence and patience. It would 
have to be built upon a growing recognition of the fact, 
which we were never taught in our history books but now 
must finally learn, that we, the people of the world, while 
different in custom, manner, institutions and dress, are far 
more alike than we are different. Our similarities far out- 
weigh our differences. We have a vast ground for com- 
munity with one another, and we're going to enjoy the 
more intimate fellowship which the world now offers. 

Finally, this proposal and program will require much 
more careful economic planning for peace. We have seen 
the stock market tumble twice in recent months at peace 
rumors. And if peace were suddenly to come, we might be 
caught flat-footed, unready for reconversion to peace-time 
production. Only a vast technological assistance program 
for the backward areas of the earth could really take up the 
slack. But the promise and preparatory pilot studies for 
such a vast program of aid, to be carried out with the sav- 
ings from disarmament, would lift the hearts of men the 
world around, and add a powerful incentive to the joining 
of the world system of security against war. 

Which brings us back to our original question, “Are 
We Ready for Peace?” My answer: “Superficially, yes! 
Fundamentally, no!” 

We are actually pitifully unready. We haven't done 
our homework. We haven't thought through the real con- 
ditions of peace. We haven’t faced up to the long-range 
Soviet strategy. We haven't any long-range peace strategy 
for ourselves. We have no careful education program 
underway to help develop a psychological sense of world 
community in our people. We haven't begun to face the 
economic problems of peace. Further, there is the steadily 
increasing danger in our steadily growing atomic disad- 
vantages. 

How much better off we would be if we, ourselves, 
had sound, specific peace proposals to make to the world, 
so we would not have to dodge the Soviet peace offensives, 
but could eagerly seek them out as one more opportunity 
to try to work out with the Soviets a sound plan for the 
development of the international institutions capable of 
maintaining a secure world. 
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Disarmament 
And 


Genuine Peace 


GRENVILLE CLARK 


I TAKE as my subject: “The Practical Prospects for Dis- 
armament and Genuine Peace.” 

Is genuine peace in an ordered world a mere wishful 
dream or is it now a practical prospect which practical men 
can work for with reasonable hopes? I shall express the 
view that we can entertain a tempered optimism that 
through disarmament under a drastically revised United 
Nations, a world governed by law will emerge from the 
present crisis—not at some remote date, but within some 
such period as twenty years. I hope to present sound rea- 
sons why we can justifiably look forward to such an out- 
come, instead of resigning ourselves either to a new 
catastrophe or to an indefinite period of strain and tension. 


I choose my subject because the problem of preventing 
war is not only the most important but also the most 
bafHing of human problems. You will recall the observation 
of Professor Einstein on this point. When asked how it is 
that when the mind of man has been able to solve the 
secrets of atomic fission, we have made so little progress in 
controlling modern means of destruction, he replied: “The 
answer is simple, my friend. It is because politics is more 
difficult than physics.” How true! But I shall submit that, 
under the inexorable pressure of events, the light is dawn- 
ing so that now at last there is a reasonable prospect for 
an ordered world. 

At the outset I stress my view that disarmament is the 
crux of the problem of genuine peace; and that progress 
toward the goal will be measured by the extent to which 
this basic fact is recognized. 

There is no mystery in the proposition that in this age 
genuine peace, as distinguished from an armed truce, is 
impossible while the nations remain armed. 

At the present moment, there are in the world some 
20 million men in active military service. The annual cost 
is some 110 billion dollars, which represents nearly one- 
eighth of the world’s gross product. There is no pause in 
the creation of new and appalling weapons. In these condi- 
tions, mutual fears and tensions are naturally so great as to 
render negotiation on specific issues almost impossible. 

It follows that, in the effort for world order, the adop- 
tion of specific and effective plans for disarmament must be 


The above is a revised of an 
Mr. Clark, a vice president of UWF, before the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, April 24. 
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the fundamental feature. All else, as I contend, must be 
subordinate to and dependent upon the achievement of 
disarmament. When this is generally realized, we shall, I 
believe, progress rapidly to a world settlement and a world 
of law and order. 

We are only trifling, I believe, with the problem of 
genuine peace until we realize that disarmament is a pre- 
condition. For even if a nominal settlement of the principal 
political issues were achieved—such as the future of Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe, the unification of Korea and the 
status of Communist China—it might profit little if the 
nations continued to confront each other heavily armed and 
without adequate international machinery to enforce the 
so-called settlement. In that event, the atmosphere of dis- 
trust would continue; and genuine peace would be almost 
as far away. 

Even more important is the virtual impossibility of 
reaching even nominal agreements in the tense and sus- 
picious atmosphere of a world in which the nations con- 
tinue to be armed with modern weapons. 

It follows that in the current effort towards peace, the 
adoption of effective plans for disarmament must be put in 
the forefront, since settlements on specific issues can prob- 
ably come only as a consequence of disarmament rather 
than as preliminary to it. 

Take, for example, the “liberation” of Eastern Europe. 
Is there any actual chance, short of the internal disintegra- 
tion of the Kremlin regime or its defeat in war, that Russia 
would in an armed world consent to relinquish its domina- 
tion of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary? With bitter 
memories of successive invasions from the West, is it not 
certain that—short of disintegration or defeat—Russia would 
wish to hold control over these buffer lands? But in a 
disarmed world, why should it not be possible to agree 
upon restoration of the full independence of those nations 
concurrently with the actual carrying out of an effective 
plan for universal disarmament? 

Take Korea. In view of the threat to Japan, could the 
West in an armed world afford to risk that a united Korea 
might come under Soviet-Chinese control? Or by the same 
token, could Russia and Communist China risk Korea’s 
domination by the West? But in a disarmed world, when 
Korea could be a threat to no one, why should there be 
any serious obstacle to Korea’s unity and complete inde- 
pendence? 
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Such problems also in the future of Germany, the 
control of the Turkish Straits, the future of Indo-China and 
Formosa could readily yield to negotiation when a great 
disarmament plan has been agreed upon and put into at 
least partial operation, whereas these and other questions 
seem virtually insoluble in a tense, armed world. 

In short, it is time to recognize that any real settle- 
ment of the world’s most vital political questions is imprac- 
ticable while the arms race continues; that a general 
political settlement and disarmament are inextricably inter- 
twined; and that they should be dealt with together as 
parts of a single great problem. 

It is difficult to determine whether President Eisen- 
hower’s recent proposals are intended in this sense or 
whether they contemplate some important settlements, 
such as the future of Germany and Korea, before a dis- 
armament plan is agreed upon and applied. If so, I venture 
that the proposals will prove sterile. It is therefore pro- 
foundly to be hoped that his proposals will be otherwise 
construed, i.e., that all important political settlements will 
be sought as a consequence of disarmament rather than as 
something which should or can precede an accord upon a 
comprehensive disarmament plan. I regard the acceptance 
of this basic conception as the key to success in the struggle 
for world peace, not only in the long run but in the current 
effort. 

At this point I wish to make it crystal clear that I do 
not suggest unilateral disarmament by the United States or 
anyone else. All must disarm or none will. 

I make it clear also that the recognition of disarma- 
ment as indispensable to genuine peace implies no dis- 
approval of the current rearmament effort. In our present 
anarchic world of sovereign states, with no world law or 
world police, there is no immediate alternative to military 
strength. Yet we must never forget that however necessary 
our present rearmament policy, that policy embodies no 
element of world order under law. On the contrary, it is the 
essence of power politics. Rearmament may still be helpful 
in gaining time to seek the solution. It is itself no stable 
solution at all. With entire consistency, therefore, we can 
simultaneously support immediate rearmament and work 
for universal and permanent disarmament. 


I ask you to understand also that when I speak of 
disarmament, I mean disarmament that is not only universal 
and enforceable, but also complete. I do not mean mere 
“control” or “reduction” of national armaments. I mean 
their abolition, right down to the level of strictly limited 
and lightly armed forces for internal order only. Everyone 
now perceives that disarmament must be proportional and 
universal. Everyone knows also that disarmament must be 
enforceable—“fool-proof” as nearly as may be. The addi- 
tional requirement—that disarmament must also be com- 
plete—is less generally understood, but should be. Not only 
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is complete disarmament desirable; it is actually easier of 
achievement than any form of partial disarmament. For 
the record of history shows that efforts for mere “reduction” 
or “regulation” or “control” will almost certainly bog down 
in interminable disputes over quotas and the so-called 
“needs” of the Powers. This is mere common sense as well 
as the lesson of history. 

It is to be regretted that our President still seems to 
speak in terms of mere “control” or “reduction” of so-called 
conventional weapons, thus leaving it open to maintain 
powerful national forces even though the effort to abolish 
atomic weapons and other means of mass destruction were 
successful. With respect, I submit that if our leaders are to 
achieve real results, they must come to realize that partial 
disarmament is impracticable and must speak and act for 
the virtually complete disarmament of all the nations in 
all arms. 

Now if you follow me in the conclusion that disarma- 
ment—universal, enforceable and complete—is the crux of 
the matter, many will say: “Why yes! But how and when 
can this be accomplished? Is this not a dream? At least is 
it not something to be realized, if at all, in an indefinitely 
remote future?” 


Mus brings me to the heart of my subject. I want to 

submit some reasons why total disarmament is not only 

feasible but not unlikely of accomplishment within as short 
a time as twenty vears. 

The essential point lies in the rapid and terrific in- 
crease in the destructiveness of modern weapons. This 
increase proceeds on a scale and.at a rate hardly yet real- 
ized. It creates a threat to all mankind of so unprecedented 
a nature as to create unprecedented pressures to find a 
solution. The seriousness of that threat is so great as com- 
pletely to vitiate, in my view, the current talk that we may 
drift along for twenty, thirty or forty years in a state of 
tense armed truce. On the contrary, the colossal power of 
the new weapons will, I believe, bring the situation to a 
head within a few years. The world will then choose which 
road it will follow—whether toward a disarmed world 
organized under world law, or toward new and greater 
destruction. 


But I do not believe that the nations will take the 
latter road. I venture to think that they will cease this 
intense arms race (although perhaps only by a close shave 
and just in time), and will universally agree to discard 
all their weapons under a regime of limited world law. I 
believe that this agreement will come to pass within ten 
vears and that disarmament by all nations in all arms will 
be well on its way to completion within twenty years. I 
believe this not because man will have suddenly changed 
his nature, but only because under modern conditions the 
renunciation of war will be found expedient as a matter of 
cold self-interest and even self-preservation. 

The impelling cause will be the already mentioned 
rapid and progressive mastery over the means of self- 
destruction. 

As to the power of the new weapons, I venture to re- 
mind you of some recent developments. 

We are aware of them partly through solemn warn- 
ing from high officials. For example, on Jan. 7, 1953, former 
President Truman told the Congress: 


“Atomic science is in the full tide of develop- 
ment; the unfolding of the innermost secrets of matter 
is uninterrupted and irresistible. From now on, 
man moves into a new era of destructive power, capa- 
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ble of creating explosions of a new order of magnitude, 
dwarfing the mushroom clouds of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki.” 


On Jan. 16, 1953, former Secretary for Air Finletter 
said: “The drive forward in atomic and other advanced 
weapons is real, intense and appalling.” On Apr. 16 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower spoke of the development of “weapons 
of war now capable of inflicting instant and terrible pun- 
ishment upon any aggressor.” 

Equally important are the reasonable surmises we can 
make as to the quantity and power of the new means of 
destruction. Although for good or bad reasons (mostly bad, 
I believe) the military keep the people in as much igno- 
rance as possible on this subject, we are not helpless in 
making estimates sufficiently accurate to serve as a guide 
to conduct. We can do so by putting together bits and 
pieces of public information and by studying the comments 
of those who, while they do not know the precise facts, are 
well-equipped to estimate the probabilities. 

For example, the noted military critic. Mr. Hanson 
W. Baldwin, has recently written that “the era of atomic 
weapons by the thousands is now at hand or fast approach- 
ing.” More concretely, the distinguished scientific corre- 
spondent of The New York Times, Mr. W. L. Laurence, 
and the Messrs. Alsop have ventured fairly definite esti- 
mates of our stock of atomic weapons now on hand and 
our prospective stock eight years hence. Neither Mr. Lau- 
rence nor the Messrs. Alsop have had access to any classi- 
fied information. If they had they could not discuss this 
subject. But they have followed it for years, so that while 
their estimates are avowedly guesses, they are well- 
informed ones. 

As to our present stock, the average of their estimates, 
which are quite close together, is that the United States 
now has the equivalent in explosive power of not less than 
1,250 Hiroshima bombs. Since that bomb was the equiva- 
lent of 20 thousand tons of TNT, this means an explosive 
force equal to 25 million tons of TNT, or, in the new 
parlance, 25 megatons. This result has been 
accomplished in less than eight years since the 
first A-bomb explosion in 1945. They have, 
therefore, looked ahead another eight years 
through 1960. According to the average of their 
estimates, again close together, the United 
States will then have the equivalent of not less 
than 7,500 Hiroshima bombs, which means an 
explosive force of 150 million tons of TNT or 
150 megatons. 

Without some means of comparison these 
vast figures mean little. But if one remembers 
that the total bomb tonnage dropped on Ger- 
many in World War II was less than one and 
one-half million tons of TNT (approximately 1,400,000) 
one can get a slight idea of recent “progress” in destructive 
power. On this comparison, the estimated present stock 
of A-bombs in the United States alone would equal in 
explosive force almost '18 times the total bomb tonnage 
dropped on Germany; and the prospective stock of A- 


and H-bombs at the end of 1960 would be the equivalent — 


in explosive power of more than 100 times that total 
tonnage. 

What can be said as to the killing power of these 
megatons of bombs, as distinguished from their explosive 
power? This estimate is obviously more difficult due to 
uncertainties as to the effectiveness of defensive measures, 
the degree of diffusion of targets, the presence or absence 
of warnings and the like. Yet we may venture estimates 
that can give us some idea of the slaughter in which we 
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would be involved once our military men were turned 
loose. 

As to the bombing destruction in Germany in World 
War II, our official estimate is that with a dropped tonnage 
of about 1,400,000, the number of civilians killed was 
305,000 with 780,000 wounded, or a total of nearly 1,100,- 
000. This shows a ratio of one killed or wounded to each 
one and a quarter tons. On the same ratio, the dropping of 
let us sav 100 megatons (100 million tons) would produce 
the killing or wounding of about 80 million persons, of 
whom some 22 million would be killed. 

The results of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki A-bombs 
were, however, far more deadly per ton. Our official esti- 
mate of killed and missing in the two cities was 106,000 
and of wounded 110,000, a total of 216,000. Taking the 
published figure of 20,000 tons of TNT as the approximate 
equivalent of each bomb (40 thousand tons for the two), 
we have a ratio for these A-bombs of one killed, missing or 
wounded to less than one-fifth of a ton of TNT explosive 
power, or over six times the German ratio. 

Between the German and the A-bomb results, it might 
be reasonable to take an average of two killed or wounded 
per ton or, say, 100 million dead or maimed from the drop- 
ping of 50 megatons of explosives, representing only one- 
third of our prospective stock eight years from now. 

It may be that such figures are wide of the mark. They 
are as likely to be too low as too high. But whatever we 
choose to take, I surmise that if we cannot find a way to 
avoid atomic war, we, the American people, ought not to 
count on getting through with it without killing or maiming 
at least 100 million civilians, not to speak of the probable 
deaths of as many more from famine and hardship. It is 
needless to say that if this ever occurs we Americans would 
go down in history as the greatest mass killers so far 
recorded in the annals of man. 

You can cut these estimates in half if you like and 
still have a picture of potential destruction in war wholly 
unprecedented in human history. One thing at least seems 
certain, namely, that, as Mr. Baldwin has put it, “the 
atomic arms race is the greatest threat man- 
kind has ever faced.” 

What are the inferences from these facts 
and estimates in respect of the practical pros- 
pects for disarmament and genuine peace? 

One inference is, in my judgment, that 
this condition has stepped up the pace of his- 
tory which marches at a sharper tempo than 
perhaps ever before. As already suggested, it 
means, in my view, that we will probably 
come to the parting of the ways between 
disarmament under world law, on the one 
hand, and unprecedented destruction on the 
other, in a matter of years instead of centuries 
or even decades. 

Another inference is that when the power of these 
weapons becomes more generally known, new and power- 
ful motives for disarmament and a world of law will come 
into action. 

What will be the nature of the paramount motives? 
In spite of the vast destruction of life and property that 
modern war would involve, I doubt whether mere fear will 
be a dominating motive. At least with us Americans, still 
somewhat protected by the oceans and possessed of the 
main power for mass killing, I suggest that an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of sentiment will be superior. I mean a decent 
reluctance to take life and cause suffering on a great scale. 

I am aware that we have gone quite a way towards 
callousness in war. When we even contemplate the possi- 
bility of the A-bombing of cities it is a far cry from the 
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time only 40 vears ago when the sinking of merchant ships 
without warning and the bombing of civilians were thought 
beyond the pale. But the new weapons make a difference 
in degree great enough to be virtually a difference in kind. 
I venture, therefore, that there remains enough latent re- 
luctance to kill and maim women, children and old men by 
thousands at a time to make the American people shrink 
from so vast a holocaust. If I am right a powerful weight 
will have been thrown into the scales for genuine peace. 


N expressing my view of qualified optimism, I would not 
have you think that I minimize the obstacles. These 
include blind fear of change, excessive nationalism and fear 
of impairment of “sovereignty.” They include undue influ- 
ence of the military in our own and other countries, stunted 
imegination and limited vision. Add to these things, the 
mutual fears engendered by the arms race and the not vet 
ended barrage of accusation and insult between East and 
West—and you have indeed a formidable array of barriers. 
I am aware, too, of the measure of truth in the evnical 
saving, that “It is folly to expect men to do all that they 
can be reasonably expected to do.” There is no positive 
assurance that man will not cripple or even destroy himself 
merely because it is plain that he will do this very thing 
unless he radically changes his ways. 

And yet, in spite of all, I judge the weight of the 
factors making for disarmament and an organized world 
somewhat superior—especially the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion and that of normal compassion for one’s fellow man. 

I believe this, however, on one important condition, 
namely, that more and closer thought is soon applied to 
the concrete problems of world organization. Benjamin 
Franklin observed that “The best public measures are sel- 
dom adopted from previous wisdom but fore’d by the 
occasion.” Clearly, however, he did not mean that the pres- 
sure of circumstances will automatically supply a solution. 
For he expressed 2 companion principle of equal rank—that 
people must be shown how to change their ways. 

I invoke his dictum in a letter to Lord Kames in 1760: 
“Many people lead bad lives that would gladly lead good 
ones, but do not know how to make the change. * * * To 
expect people to be good, to be just, to be temperate, etc., 
without showing them how they should become so seems 
like the ineffectual charity mentioned by the apostle which 
consists in saying to the hungry, the cold and the naked, 
‘Be ve fed, be ve warmed, be ve clothed’ without showing 
them how they should get food, fire or clothing.” 

How applicable to disarmament and the cessation of 
war! Nearly all the individual persons in all the nations 
want to quit killing each other. As the President has just 
said: “All humanity shares the common hunger for peace 
and fellowship and justice.” Yet, as between whole peoples, 
the way has never yet been found to discard armaments 
and live in peace as we have learned to do in our towns, 
states, provinces and nations. But now the peoples must 
really learn how to do so under penalties never before con- 
templated. This is why I stress the necessity for more inten- 
sive study of the techniques requisite for disarmament, to- 
gether with a general public discussion as to what specifi- 
cally needs to be done by way of United Nations Charter 
revision and otherwise. 

In short, a creative minority must learn the subject 
and propose the necessary specific measures; and the major- 
ity must understand what is required sufficiently at least to 
acquiesce and approve. 

In this way, we would have the combination which I 
believe Franklin would have envisaged as essential to a 
great new step: Firstly, a set of circumstances or “occasion” 
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by which the reforms are “fore’d”; and secondly, a public 
which knows by instruction and discussion why the specific 
measures are needed to achieve the purpose. 

There is certainly no difficulty about the pressure of 
an urgent set of circumstances. They are right here today. 
And on the other point, I suggest that a better time is about 
to come in this country. With all our successes, we cannot 
fairly claim that the present period is one of creative politi- 
cal thinking in any way comparable, for example, to our 
Revolutionary.period. Although there was never so great a 
need for constructive political thought, I venture that there 
are not now among our 160 million people as many crea- 
tive political thinkers as among the four million Americans 
of 1787. 

It is not that we lack talent in general, but that too 
much talent of the first order has been drawn into pursuits 
far distant from creative politics in the world field. Now, 
however, | see a change coming in accordance with what 
seems the age-old law that under sufficient pressure of 
circumstances men will be found to meet the human need. 

At the present time, I estimate that in our vast coun- 
try, not over 100,000 people are actively engaged either in 
the study of world organization or even in its active sup- 
port: and as to the number of excellent minds really de- 
voted to the close study of world institutions, I believe that 
they can be counted on the fingers of two hands. I look 
forward, however, to the time within a decade when the 
number of our citizens actively engaged in such studies or 
supporting them will increase tenfold. I say this because 
in various other countries, which by hard experience know 
more of modern war than we, there is a much greater 
interest in world organization than among ourselves. 

At the present time, for example, the number of people 
actively enrolled in the “One World” movement in Norway 
and Denmark is the equivalent of one million Americans, 
with every prospect that this number will increase. Why 
should we be so far behind them? I believe that the gap 
will be closed. 


wo things are imperatively needed: Firstly, the formu- 
# lation of detailed and concrete plans for universal, en- 
forceable and complete disarmament and for the world 
institutions necessary to make disarmament effective; and 
secondly, a great campaign of public education throughout 
the world whereby millions may be brought to understand 
and choose between the various proposals. 

To accomplish these things, our churches, our educa- 
tional institutions, our women’s clubs, our farm and labor 
organizations, our philanthropic foundations and_ other 
great agencies of public education must come to life in this 
great field of effort. With a few exceptions, they have a 
long way to go, for they have hardly made a start in the 
realization of their opportunity and obligation. But here 
also I see hopeful signs. 

One further thought: Let us not delude ourselves in 
the belief that we can look for salvation to our political 
leaders. It is ancient truth that new dangers require radi- 
cally new measures. Six hundred years ago Chaucer wrote: 
“New times demand new customs here below.” Jefferson 
wrote that “Institutions must advance to keep pace with the 
times”; and Abraham Lincoln said: “As our case is new, so 
we must think anew and act anew. We must disenthrall 
ourselves.” 

More than ever these maxims apply now. Yet there 
are inherent reasons why our public officials cannot reason- 
ably be expected to initiate the novel and comprehensive 
measures that the situation requires. They are too much 
preoccupied with day-to-day problems, too inhibited by 
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tradition, too apprehensive of being ahead of current opinion 
to be capable of taking the great steps forward in world 
organization that the atomic age requires. It is conceivable 
that some statesman will emerge with both the capacity 
and the willingness to define and advocate the minimum 
world institutions that will alone suffice to make disarma- 
ment and genuine peace a reality. But this is unlikely. We 
will do better to assume the normal state of affairs and to 
realize that our salvation must come from the creative 
thinking and persistence of private citizens not subject to 
the handicaps and inhibitions of the official person. 

On the other hand, let us remember that while the 
officials will almost certainly be incapable of initiating the 
new and drastic steps that the new world situation de- 
mands, they will readily adopt them if and when there is a 
sufficiently strong public opinion in their support. It follows 
that a great educational campaign is of crucial importance 
so that the public will the better and sooner understand 
what it is that is required, including complete disarmament 
and drastic revision of the United Nations Charter. 

Since we cannot rely on public men to initiate what is 
required, our salvation lies with ourselves. But here again 
is hope. For although there is much inertia and fatalism, 
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into ploughshares 


it is also true that many capable men and women through- 
out the world are actively working for world order. Their 
number and influence will increase as the weapons become 
still more deadly. 

Genuine peace will be achieved, I say again, not pri- 
marily by Presidents or Prime Ministers or Foreign Offices 
but by such people as are here tonight at this meeting of 
this renowned Societv. 


CLEARING HOUSE 


UWF of N. C. in May sponsored a trip to New York 
for the winners of their state-wide high school debating 
contest. As the group passed 125 Broad St., on their sight- 
seeing tour around Manhattan, the bus driver, forewarned 
by field representative Peter Cooper, leader of the tour, 
called out “125 Broad, National headquarters of United 
World Federalists.” Like seeing somebody you know in the 
newsreels, said the students. 

Benefit performances are not only for the live theatre, 
says UWF of Denver. Organize them in your own movie 
house. This chapter bought up a block of seats for a series 
of movies at a Denver theatre, got federalists to sell tickets 
for the series, then part of the cost of each ticket went 
directly to the Denver treasury. Last year’s series raised 
over $150 for the chapter, this year’s is still in progress. 
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PEACE IN THEIR TIME: The Origins of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact by Robert H. Ferrell—Yale University Press, 
New Haven. 293 pp., $4.00. 

‘| INTEND to vote for the peace pact but I am not willing 
A that anybody in Virginia shall think I am simple enough 
to suppose that it is worth a postage stamp in the direction 
of accomplishing permanent peace.” 

Thus, on a note of something less than enchantment, 
Senator Carter Glass announced his support of the “mir- 
acle” treaty to outlaw war, the Kellogg-Briand Pact. A few 
hours later, on January 15, 1929, the pact was ratified by 
the United States Senate. Senator Glass’s estimate of its 
effectiveness was ratified by most of the signatory nations 
ten years later. 

What brought forty-six natons to the point of signing 
such a document? In this volume of the Yale University 
Historical Publications, Robert H. Ferrell ascribes the pact 
to two developments following the first World War—the 
French determination to prevent another German aggres- 
sion through a system of alliances and the passionate peace 
movement which sprang up in the United States. 

Prominent among these were the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, run largely by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler and Professor James T. Shotwell of Colum- 
bia, and the movement for “outlawry” of war led by Salmon 
O. Levinson, a wealthy Chicagoan. The enthusiasm of 
these groups was utilized by the crafty French foreign min- 
ister, Aristide Briand, in an effort to cap the French 
alliances by a permanent peace pact with the United States 
—a pact which would be in effect a negative alliance. 

Briand presented his proposal to the American people 
through Professor Shotwell. The reaction of our govern- 
ment was not cordial. President Coolidge referred acidly 
to “volunteers” while Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg 
characterized the whole procedure in the lobby of the May- 
flower Hotel in terms which the chaste presses of Yale Uni- 
versity have represented by dashes. 

As the Secretary anticipated, the State Department 
was caught between the demands of American peace advo- 
cates and its own determination not to sign a bilateral pact 
with France. When Ambassador Paul Claudel asked Un- 
dersecretary William R. Castle why we were so reluctant to 
sign, Castle countered by inquiring what effect the con- 
clusion of a permanent peace pact between the United 
States and Germany would have in France. Claudel con- 
ceded that the effect would be “exciting.” 

Since the Department could not stall indefinitely in 
the face of public opinion at home, the notion of a multi- 
lateral pact with all nations invited to join came as a god- 
send. (So far as Mr. Ferrell’s record shows, this sublime 
gimmick was worked up by Castle with some assistance 
from Claudel.) When it was broached, Briand squirmed. 


Mr. Gidney is vice president of UWF of Ohio. Mr. 
Kahn is a member of UWF of N. Y. and a recent 
graduate of the London School of Economics. 
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It was not at all what he wanted, but the Apostle of Peace 
could not openly sabotage an international renunciation of 
war. 

The crowning, and rather touching absurdity came 
with the change in attitude of Secretary Kellogg. He had 
originally welcomed the suggestion of a multilateral pact 
because it took him out of a difficult spot and embarrassed 
Briend who had put him there. As negotiations went on 
he became persuaded that he was actually taking a decisive 
step toward world peace. 

In the present attitude of disillusionment about 
treaties, it is hard to recall the fervor aroused by the dis- 
cussion of the legal status of notes exchanged by the signa- 
tory powers. Did they or did they not constitute reserva- 
tions to the treaty? Secretary Kellog steadfastly maintained 
that they did not, althought he once slipped so far as to 
refer to them as “reservations.” If they were reservations, as 
many lawyers believed, the pact was as empty in theory 
as it proved in practice. What purpose in renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy if the reference in the 
British note to a special interest in “certain areas” meant 
Egypt, which was not a part of the British Empire. The 
phrase gave rise to allusions to a “British Monroe Doc- 
trine.” (Our own interpretation, of course, excluded from 
the pact any action taken under the Monroe Doctrine. ) 

In paying tribute to Mr. Ferrell’s scholarship I would 
like to enter a reservation of my own concerning his point 
of view. That there was an atrocious naiveté about the 
American peace movement of the twenties is undeniable, 
yet I am unable to dismiss this whole story as mere fool- 
ishness. The world reached a notable moment when mil- 
lions of people became determined to “outlaw” war. They 
didn’t see clearly that if you want to effectively render an 
act illegal you must be able to arrest its perpetrators. That 
so many see this today is certainly a step forward, but the 
failure of our predecessors has been a factor in our educa- 
tion. It can be a factor in our success. 

James B. Gidney 


THE AMERICAN ROAD TO WORLD PEACE by Sir 
Alfred Zimmern—E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 
268 pp., $4.00. 


M= than half way through this sometimes sketchy 
work, the author states that his object is to “trace the 
American road to world peace. This goal,” he writes, “can 
be reached by means of . . . the United Nations Charter.” 

It was from here that the book took its title, a lament- 
able choice by any yardstick. At the point the statement is 
made the reader has been given only a cursory history of 
the development of international institutions starting with 
Greek political creativeness and the going through the 
League of Nations to the creation of the United Nations, 
with little reference to the U.S. 

Except for frequent tributes to the far-sighted leader- 
ship of Woodrow Wilson and a closing remark that “if the 
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rest of the world could see the people of the United States 
as they truly are, the future of the United Nations under 
American leadership would be assured and the peace of 
the world safeguarded . . .”, the latter half of this book is 
no more dedicated to an examination of U.S. strides to- 
wards world peace than was the first. 

Far more to the point would have been name taken 
from the second part of the quotation, say “World Peace 
Through the UN Charter,” which is what the author is 
primarily interested in anyway. 

In the most important sections of his book, Sir Alfred 
devotes himself to offering ideas for changing the UN at 
the coming Charter review conference. His suggestions will 
surely be regarded as inadequate by federalists. 

Of more than passing note is the fact that he makes 
no mention of a UN police force, nor of giving the UN the 
power to legislate enforceable world law. Instead he would 
establish a representative UN Executive to supervise the 
enforcement of peace and security, and he would give the 
General Assembly as much to do as possible. 

The passage of time would give the World Courts 
more authority, he thinks, mainly through judicial inter- 
pretation, as occurred in the U.S. The system of law devel- 
oped would become “. . . law for the peoples of the United 
Nations in the true sense and be recognized as such.” 
Perhaps to the detrement of his position, the author does 
not refer to the great weakness of present international law 
—that it is applicable only to sovereign nations and never 
to individuals as individualists. It is hard to see how judicial 
interpretation can transform the law of nations to a world 
law enforceable upon individuals, without specifically 
giving some organ such as the General Assembly powers to 
legislate world law. 

Some important statements in the book deserve under- 
scoring. The author accurately states that: “The combined 
Chiefs of Staff organization is an important milestone on 
the road to world peace .. . It was a perfect example of 
the mutual confidence, respect, and friendship without 
which no enduring structure of world peace can be built 
up.” 

We are reminded that the American plan for the con- 
trol of atomic energy submitted to the UN, in its insistence 
on compulsory inspection, involved “...not indeed a world 
government but at any rate an element of world govern- 
ment.” 

As some world government adherents do, Sir Alfred 
also advocates sponsorship of the regional principle as a 
step towards peace. “.. . The great advantage of that prin- 
ciple is that, by reducing international problems and re- 
sponsibilities to dimensions which make a more direct 
appeal to the ordinary citizen, especially in a small state, 
it enlists in the service of international cooperation energies 
which are left dormant when the matters in question seem 
dim and distant, unrelated to the affairs and interests of 
his own particular country.” 

“The American Road to World Peace” surely deserves 
a place in the library of those who are interested in Charter 
revision. Its rapid survey of the events preceding the 
establishment of the League of Nations and the United 
Nations will serve to refresh some memories and, perhaps, 
fill gaps in others. While by no means an authoritative book 
on the subject of roads to world peace, it seems not to have 
been intended as such. It reads easily and seems aimed at 
a wide rather than a specialized public. As to the American 
road, the volume seems intended to be a reader for Ameri- 
cans rather than a history, for it is addressed to them. Its 
suggestions for improving the UN, if they do no more than 
stimulate federalist discussion, will be accomplishing a 
useful function. Warren Kahn 
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THe First 90 Days by John Foster Dulles—Reprint of 
speech made by the Secretary of State on Apr. 18 before 
the American Society of Newspapers Editors and broad- 
cast to the nation over radio and TV networks. 14 pp., 
5¢ each; Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 


THe CHANcE For Peace by Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
Foreign policy and peace speech made by the President 
on Apr. 16. (See May FeperAist.) 10 pp., 5¢ each; 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 


TraDE—AND Arp by Beatrice Pitney Lamb—Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, this time on one of the major foreign policy 
fixations of our times. 28 pp., special rates, according to 
quantity ordered, on request; Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16. 


Lastinc Peace: The Responsibility of Men of Faith—A 
pro-world government pamphlet from the New Testa- 
ment point of view. Discusses why the churchman should 
support a strengthened UN. Single copies, 10¢ each— 
bulk orders of 26 or more, 5¢ each; Institute for Inter- 
national Government, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


Tue Unirep States in Arrairs by Richard P. Steb- 
bins—A survey of American foreign policy in 1951. The 
material is not treated in a merely chronological manner, 
but divided into chapters, each dealing with a separate 
aspect of our policy and the world situation. A chronology 
of world events and a selected bibliography are added. 
473 pp., $5.00; published for the Council of Foreign 
Affairs by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
City. 


THE STORY OF 


Peace and War 


By TOM GALT 


66 ‘HE growth of wars through the ages and man’s 


attempt to establish world peace through organ- 
ization, Achaean League to the UN, are discussed in lucid 
terminology, with the object of answering the most 
pressing question of our time: how can we stamp out wars 
completely?”—Retail Bookseller 


“With the clarity that characterized his How the 
United Nations Works, Tom Galt traces the causes of 
war in the history of civilization, and the efforts to work 
out a plan for world peace. 


“One of the outstanding qualities in this record is 
its continuity. Mr. Galt describes the failure of the 
League of Nations and tells why it failed. He seems 
more hopeful for the United Nations, and his reasons 
for hope are always detailed and logical. 


“This is an important book—important to people 
all over the world. We wish that it could be translated 
into many languages.” —The Saturday Review 


Send $2.75 to your bookstore, or 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Dept. F 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


— Memos— 


TO: Branches and Chapters 
FROM: Neal Potter 

On Apr. 27 and 28, Idaho Falls and Pocatello held 
finance dinners according to National’s finance manual, 
with results according thereto also. Of particular note to 
us was the new memo on “pitches” which proved a valu- 
able and welcome addition. In all, close to $6,000 was 
raised while membership in Pocatello was doubled and in 
Idaho Falls almost trebled. 

I hasten to write these facts in the hope they will 
persuade other branches and chapters of a truth I have 
long noted: The finance manual is one of the most power- 
ful tools vet devised to advance the cause of federation. 

We worked out one wrinkle that might prove useful 
to others in the future. Both in Idaho and Seattle, where 
another successful fund-raising dinner was held recently, 
much use was made of an introductory letter in place of 
the usual invitations. Drawn up along the lines of the 
follow-up letter in the manual, the letter gave strangers 
an introduction of more adequate dimensions. It meant 
an extra mailing, but the trouble was well worth it. The 
follow-up letter is necessary, of course, but in all three 
cities the original response was beyond expectations and 
beyond precedent. Attendance in the Idaho cities was 
higher than at any previous event, despite the fact that 
the guests all knew it was to be a finance drive. 

Of course, none of this would be possible without 
the unstinting support of leaders in the chapters. There 
were so many that I cannot list them here, but to all of 
them working together goes the major part of praise. 
Richland, Wash., May 12th 


TO: Maclean W. McLean 
FROM: Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of West- 
minister 


Over six years have passed since in a sermon for 
United Nations Week I said: “The United Nations Charter, 
on which the organization of the United Nations is found- 
ed, is merely a human document and consequently is de- 
ficient. We must acknowledge this fact and seek to obtain 
amendments; otherwise there is no hope of cooperation for 
world peace or the effective carrying out of the decisions 
of the General Assembly.” 

Since that time my feelings in this connection have 
strengthened and I feel it is incumbent upon us all to 
consider this matter before the Charter comes up for revi- 
sion in 1955. There is no doubt whatever of the good 
intentions expressed by those who drew up the Charter 
but we must admit its deficiencies and acknowledge that 
it has provided a meeting of nations which are anything 
but united. Worse still, the organization and assemblies 
have been used as a means of spreading false and bitter 
propaganda... . 

We must endeavour to inspire goodwill, cooperating 
in the provision for the needs of man and the securing of 
his rights. We are justified in seeking evidence of goodwill 
from others, but this need not mean the constant bickering 
which has sickened the world and lessened belief in the 
United Nations as a power for peace and security. Let us 
consider how best the God-given principles of justice and 
charity may be brought within the terms of the Charter 
so that the organization may be used as a means for inspir- 
ing love of God and of our neighbor in God. 


London, England, Feb. 25th 
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©@ WHAT THEY SAY 


gee has been a tendency in public thinking to write 
off the United Nations as a failure. The fact that so 
many constructive proposals have been vetoed by the 
Soviet Government has led to proposals for a complete 
reorganization of the whole institution. There is a large 
body of opinion which feels that our common action, 
particularly in search of a common defense against aggres- 
sion, has been stopped by an insurmountable roadblock. 

“This roadblock indeed does exist so far as certain 
types of action are concerned. It does not, however, pre- 
vent all useful action nor does it place a bar across the 
road to what may be the most useful and effective types 
of action open to the United Nations. Our opportunities 
are ahead of us, not behind .. . 

“Of the many opportunities to move into the field 
of moral issues and spiritual power, there is one which 
we must continue to present and support. That is universal 
guaranteed disarmament. 

“There is no substitute for such thorough-going dis- 
armament. There is no substitute for having it guaranteed 
in the terms of international inspection and administration. 
When the other nations of the world open themselves to 
international inventory, inspection and control of arms and 
munitions, the nations which refuse obviously refuse for 
unworthy purposes.” 

“‘People, not power,’ must be the watchword of the 
United Nations. Moving in this spirit and with this pur- 
pose, a brighter future lies opem ahead of us.” 


Senator Ralph E. Flanders, (Rep., 
Vt.), at a luncheon for the Aaun, 
Washington, D.C., Mar. 3. 


| eres 77% of the American people are for the 
United Nations, misunderstandings do exist. Some 
people are afraid that the Russians are learning our Korean 
battle plans at the United Nations. Actually the Unified 
Command sends the United Nations reports on the 
Korean action only after the event has taken place and 
at the same time as the report is released in the news- 
papers. Neither the United States nor any other member 
government sends the United Nations any classified se- 
curity information at all. It is disgraceful to let such a 
tragic piece of misinformation add to the trouble in the 
hearts of the families of soldiers in Korea. 

“Some people are in favor of the United Nations but 
they're worried about the expense. I've never heard this 
complaint from anyone who knew the fact that the United 
States assessment for the United Nations and for all its 
specialized agencies this year costs each American tax- 
paper exactly sixteen cents... 

“Our task is to widen and strengthen the United Na- 
tions circle. With United Nations strength, buttressed by 
our own constructive foreign policy, we shall succeed in 
conducting total war on the causes of war. Our world has 
become crowded, but we can learn how to live in it 
as friendly neighbors. 

“Backed by this will to build together and to live 
at peace, the United Nations must succeed in transforming 
the wilderness of fear and anxiety into an orderly world 
of hope and peaceful progress.” 


Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, Deputy 
U.S. Representative at the UN, before the 
National Citizens’ Committee for the World 
Health Organization, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Apr. 7. 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 


LEADERS 


THERE WAS A TIME not so long ago, 
when the only guide a leader had was his own 
intuition. But something has happened in the 
last few years. The social sciences have demon- 
strated that countless face-to-face groups, com- 
mittees, clubs and organizations across the na- 
tion are the true laboratories of democracy— 
where free men learn to work together. And 
ADULT LEADERSHIP magazine has been pub- 
lished to help these groups achieve their goals. 


A Vast Reservoir Of Experience 
In every part of the United States, in the 
countryside, cities and suburbs, millions of 
Americans are learning to improve themselves 
and their communities. They join clubs, attend 
discussion groups and work on committees. 


Their aims are as varied as their needs, in- 
terests and problems—ranging from better edu- 
cation, happier homes, better human relations, 
better citizenship and higher standards of living 
—to better communities in which to live, more 
satisfying leisure and world peace. 


Despite their variety, these groups share 
many problems in common—because each is 
made up of people trying to work together ! 


Scientific Tools Applied 
Now-—scientific tools are being applied to 
the study of these groups. The result is a grow- 
ing body of dependable knowledge, practical 
theory, useful techniques and exciting social 
inventions applying to democracy at work. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP brings you the results of 
this research as well as a wide range of practical 
experience—the successes and mistakes of actual 
gtoups—making it available in readable, usable 
form, ADULT LEADERSHIP is not doctrinaire. It 
espouses no single school of thought, but makes 
use of good experience from all sources. 


Consultation Service 
ADULT LEADERSHIP deals with the real-life 
problems of groups and leaders—presenting 


theory and practice in recruiting and training 
volunteers, planning programs, working with 
committees—in fact for every phase of group 
activity. With an important Consultation de- 
partment for your specific problems, challeng- 
ing and stimulating articles—checklists, out- 
lines and other practical aids-to-action—ADULT 
LEADERSHIP fills a longstanding need. 


Used By 5000 Groups 

Because /earning to do something is different 
from reading about it, ADULT LEADERSHIP is 
edited to be a training aid—to be used for self- 
training and to provide resources and tools for 
better leadership. More than 5,000 groups, large 
and small, are using it today to make their ac- 
tivities more interesting and productive. 


Your subscription to ADULT LEADERSHIP will 
be of immeasurable value if you are active in 
group affairs. It will save you time, worry and 
effort and help you do a better leadership job. 


The coupon below will bring you a full year’s 
issues Of ADULT LEADERSHIP at a special intro- 
ductory rate of $3.25 (regular rate $4.00). ADULT 
LEADERSHIP is not available on newsstands— 
so mail your coupon today. 


leade 743 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 11. Illinois 
Please enter my subscription to < 
ADULT LEADERSHIP at the 
introductory rate of $3.25 for 
one year (reg. rate $4.00) I en- 
close O check, O money order, 
or O bill me. (If payment is sent 
with order you receive one extra 
issue as a bonus.) 


Name 
Address 


My organizational 
interests are 


ADULT LEADERSHIP is an editorial project 
published monthly by the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. as a non-profit public 
service, under a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education (an organization established by the 
Ford Foundation), to assist group leaders. 
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the policy of 


The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty 


and the pursuit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men 
everywhere; 


Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally 
endangered; 


“To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; 


As men in the past have created national governments to secure those 
rights which local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now 
create a limited world government adequate to afford the protection 


against war which national governments can no longer effectively pro- 
vide; 


War is not inevitable; it can be prevented by the action of men through 
creation of a limited world government; 


A limited world government must have powers adequate to enforce dis- 
armament in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the 
individual in those matters within its authority; 


A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, 
having only those powers specifically granted to it; 


All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be 
reserved to the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation 
complete internal sovereignty to manage its domestic affairs. 


to these ends 


e@ WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


@ WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental 
objective of United States foreign policy to support and strengthen 
the United Nations and to develop it into a world federal government 
with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 


laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


@ WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us 


toward this objective. 


- 
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